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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


By Hubert 


HE plays of the last few weeks may 

roughly be divided up into those that 
ived the smashing effect of the Ibsen 
ntenary performances of a month ago, and 
pse which did not. 

'The Ibsen revivals were sometimes sketchy 
d sometimes inadequately rehearsed, but 
y did what they set out to do. They con- 

inced a large number of the new genera- 

on (who might otherwise have had doubts 
put it) that it has to be an extraordinarily 

ood modern play to be worthy to hold a 

indie to the works of the great Norwegian 
ster. Genius has nothing whatever to do 

** date.”’ 

As if expressly to prove that ‘‘ date ” has 
great deal to do with all lesser works of 
, and that a play may be thirty years out 

if date before it begins to be written, there 

fere two or three plays produced in the 
est End that had no place in the present 
mntury. ‘‘ Mr. Priestley’s Night Out ”’ 
as a farce of the old order of farces, that 
asted not more than three or four nights 

the Royalty. ‘‘ The Stranger in the 
use’? was a serious and improbable 
bmestic drama at Wyndham’s. ‘‘ Other 
en’s Wives,’’ with Miss Fay Compton 
it the St. Martin’s, has all the stock situa- 
yns of pyjamas, hotel bedrooms, stolen 
tcklaces and comic detectives, that have 
gured in farces as far as the memory ot 
ing man goes back. Thirty years ago 
ty were unreservedly popular. But their 
irone is nowadays less secure. We make 
bgress. 

In opposition to them there has been at 

ast one first-rate play, judged by any 
landard or any date, and two or three 
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other remarkable entertainments, widely 
varied in character, all of which will have 
deserved whatever success they get. 

The first-rate play is ‘‘ Thunder in the 
Air,’’ a war drama, written by a new author, 
of ten years after the war. It deals with 
the war’s ghosts—the spirits who return 
ten years later, and the effect they can still 
have on the life that they have left. The 
writer is bold enough actually to bring such 
a spirit on to the stage, a uniformed and 
muddied and bandaged subaltern, to stand 
between the girl whom he loved and the man 
who is now about to marry her. Incredible? 
Impossible? At least, unconvincing and 
inclined to bathos? Not a bit. The play 
is sincerely and powerfully moving, and, 
in spite of a lapse and a weakness in the 
last act, is eminently the play of the month 
to see. 

There is little else to rival it in the way 
of serious drama, but two of the lighter 
entertainments are outstandingly successful 
and seem to have made brilliance popular. 
One of them is Mr. Noel Coward’s revue, 
‘* This Year of Grace,’’ at the Pavilion; the 
other is that rare thing, a farce founded on 
probability and character, ‘‘ The Baby 
Cyclone ’’ at the Lyric. 

Tennyson’s ‘‘ Harold ’’ is, I am told, a 
play to see, though I did not see it, being 
involved on the night of its production with 
the production of the dramatized version of 
that remarkable work, ‘‘ Gentleman Prefer 
Blondes.’’ The book had genius. It was 
a best-seller, but it was also the shrewdest 
and most amusing piece of satire in many 
years. About ten per cent. of its real 
quality comes across the footlights in the 
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stage production, but that ten per cent., 
coupled with some new and original cor- 
ruscations on the part of the celebrated 
Dorothy, make it still worth having. 

The Stage Society earned our gratitude 
by doing ‘* The Dictator,” a serious and 
interesting political play by the author of 
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‘* Docteur Knock,’’ and the Arts Theatre 
had a great evening with Mr. George 
Moore’s ‘* The Making of an Immortal.” 
Mr. George Moore cannot write “‘ a play " 
in the accepted critic’s sense. Perhaps he js 
lucky. It does not debar him from being 
amusing. 


A NOTE ON POETIC DRAMA 


By A. G. Berrisford 


ITH Sir Barry Jackson’s production 
of ‘* Harold,’’ at the Court Theatre, 
the problem of poetic drama is again 
revived. Despite its failure to secure a 
permanence as a dramatic form, constant 
efforts are made to establish it on some 
kind of footing. It is a chimera of fascina- 
tion inexhaustible. And the reason is patent. 
The stage has always lured to itself writers 
whose gifts are not at all ‘* stagey’”’ or 
even dramatic. Many authors have enter- 
tained hopes of writing a play: many 
authors have actually made the attempt. 
But an ability to write good novels is not, 
in itself, an ability to write good plays, for 
drama is an art, separate unto itself, and 
not a form of literary expression. This is 
a position which many authors of repute 
have failed to understand; hence their 
earnest endeavour to write plays which 
should be marked above all by good writ- 
ing—by giving them a literary flavour 
designed to raise drama from the common 
popular level to one higher and better. 
This was the attitude of the nineteenth- 
century writers, especially of the early 
decades. Then, drama was sharply divided 
between the popular and literary types. The 
general level of plays performed in London 
during the years from 1790 onwards was 
amazingly low, even more so than it is 
to-day. Elaborate operas, artificial and 
false, were to be found alongside of rude 
farces where wit was ousted by horseplay 
and vulgarity. The better plays were stiff 
and dreary, heavy tragedies or moral 
comedies. There were, too, the melodramas 
gorgeously produced, but lacking depth 
and sincerity. Mere outside brilliance which 
was greatly appreciated by the satisfied 
audiences. It was here that the German 
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influence first showed itself, especially in 
the exploitation of weak sentimentalism 
and false ultra-theatrical themes. Sheridan 
Knowles is the best known—or least for- 
gotten—of the dramatists of this time, and 
his work may be taken as representative 
of the best of contemporary popular drama. 

But at the other end of the scale were 
the long wordy plays written with earnest 
conviction by the poets of the day. 
Strangely enough, the novelists seem never 
to have attempted drama—which is inter- 
esting. For on a first glance it would 
appear that they were far more likely to 
achieve success in the theatre than were 
the poets, in as much as their work relied 
so much more upon invention, plot, quick 
moving narrative, and the like. But novel- 
writing was enjoying a greater vogue and 
its results were considerably more lucrative. 
The main efforts in the sphere of drama, 
then, were those of the poets. And they 
wrote in ignorance of the stage. Words- 
worth, who seldom visited a theatre, wrote 
** The Borderers.’’ Shelley wrote ‘‘ The 


Cenci ’—the best known of these poetic 
dramas. Keats gave us ‘‘Otho the Great.” 
Coleridge, ‘‘ Remorse ’’ and _ translations 


from Schiller. Byron wrote magnificent 
dramatic poems, the best being ‘‘ Cain,” 


‘* Werther,’’ and ‘‘ Manfred.’’ Charles 
Wells (‘‘ Joseph and his Brethren”), 
Landor (‘‘ Count Julian ’’) and Beddoes 


(‘‘ Death’s Jestbook ’’—exceptionally inter- 
esting this) were followed by Browning and 
Tennyson, whose plays are better remem- 
bered than these others. 

But these efforts were unsuccessful. They 
were conceived with a motive: to transfer 
dignity of language to the stage, where the 
dialogue was false and barbaric. Take 
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“Sweeny Todd ’’ or ‘‘ Maria Marten ’’: 
here the style of writing constitutes for 
our present-day audiences the chief element 
of the fun. So it came about that the 
poets wanted to dignify the English stage, 
raise it to the glory of the Elizabethan, 
when action and language were blended 
harmoniously. Unfortunately for their 
ambitions (most worthy in themselves) 
though they possessed literary excellence 
they lacked a dramatic sense. They were 
thus prevented from seeing that even their 
language was totally unfit for speech upon 
the stage. They confused literature with 
drama. And so to us, sometimes forgetting 
their sincere ideals, these poet-dramatists 
often appear to be using the theatre as an 
excuse for long’ rhetorical speeches. 
Furthermore, they used old themes in an 
old way. They were obsessed with Shake- 
speare-worship and Elizabethan technique. 
They brought nothing new to drama, merely 
the rehashings of the seventeenth-century 
commonplace. They lacked sprightliness, 
they lacked a sense of humour. (Charles 
Lamb was one of the few men of the time 
who had it. And of his plays the least said 
the better.) With lumbering seriousness 
they constructed their quasi-Elizabethan 
plays which often reek of Shakespeare even 
to the verbal cadences, the images, and the 
blank verse rhythms. But several of the 
plays were actually produced, when the 
sumptuosity of the settings and the bravado 
of the acting helped to hide the emptiness 
of theme and weakness of structure. 
Macready presented ‘‘ Stratford.”” Irving 
ot Tennyson’s plays a further lease of 
ife, 

But when all is said and done, this 
poetic drama of the nineteenth century has 
failed. The problem, however, remains. 
And attempts are still made to achieve 
success in this type of play. Flecker’s 
“Hassan” caused a stir a few years 
ago. Laurence Housman, John Mase- 
field, Laurence Binyon, Lascelles Aber- 
crombie, John Drinkwater, Gordon Bot- 
tomley—writers of to-day are yet per- 
severing. Whether poetic drama can ever 
be successful in the fullest sense of the 
word is difficult to say. For my own part 
I feel that it cannot. The great play 


demands dialogue taut and concise, situa- 
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tions of suspense, emotions of universal 
application. The spirit of poetry cannot 
avoid showing itself in the great play. But 
poetry as a literary form cannot be its 
medium, since the emotions of poetry are 
too introspective, its interest too personal, 
and its diction too full and glamorous. 





FRENCH AMATEURS 


MATEUR activities in the theatre 

are far from being so earnestly 
organized in France as in England. Not 
that the French people are not keen to seek 
artistic emotions through the medium of 
drama: as a matter of fact, there is no 
town that does not witness at least one 
dramatic production in the course of a 
winter season—but these productions are 
mostly the work of public schools or of 
religious bodies—in which case the pro- 
ductions often aim at political propaganda 
(since in France Roman Catholics are apt 
to mix up politics and religion). On the 
whole, the grown-up Frenchman has not 
yet realized the educational value of the 
drama; while, on the other hand, in this 
strongly centralized country, perhaps 
through the influence of the Comédie 
Francaise and the Paris theatre, the public 
has been rendered “‘ difficile ’’ as to what 
acting should be. 

The traveller in France, however, will, 
as likely as not, be faced unexpectedly 
with the activities of a University. For 
instance, the students in Poitiers have 
built up an artistic section, called ‘‘ le 
Studio,’’ which has proved very vigorous, 
and besides helping local societies, pro- 
duces a new play of high literary value 
each month. On December 20, 1926, a 
play by Charles Vildrac, one of the best 
modern French dramatists, ‘‘ le Paquebot 
Tenacity,’’ was given at the Municipal 
Theatre. It was followed, on January 25, 
1927, by “‘ la Danse de la Mort,’’ and on 
February 25, by “‘Bonbouroche,’’a comedy 
by Courteline. In March, the Ciné Castille 
was hired for the production of three plays: 
‘* Jacqueline,’”’ “‘ L’appel du Clown,”’ “ La 
Grande Pénitence.” 

RAVIEL LECLERIQ 
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THE MYSTERY PLAY AT 





CANTERBURY 


By the Very Rev. G. K. A. Bell, D.D., Dean of Canterbury 


T Whitsuntide a poetical play, 
‘* The Coming of Christ,’’ by John 
Masefield is to be produced in Canter- 
bury Cathedral. It has been specially 
written for the cathedral, and will be 
performed at the east end of the nave, 


with the choir screen as its back- 
ground, and the stone platforms 
between the different tiers of steps 


as its stage. It deals with the central 
truth of the Christian religion, and 
deals with it as revelation, a fact made 
emphatically clear in the action of the 
Prologue which sets the motive of the 
play before the audience. Although 
the work consists in the main of 
spoken dialogue, there is a_ certain 
amount of incidental music, including 
songs by two choruses, ‘‘The Heavenly 
Host,’’ and ‘* The King’s Attendants.”’ 
This has been composed by Gustav 
Holst. There is no scenery in the 
ordinary sense of the word—for what 
could the eye desire more _ beautiful 
than the cathedral itself — but the 
dresses and various accessories have 
been designed by Charles Ricketts, who 
will be associated with Mr. Masefield 
in the production of the play. The 
Canterbury School of Art is at work 
on several of the accessories, and 
Canterbury needlewomen are making 
most of the costumes. The principal 
chorus, ‘‘ The Heavenly Host ”’ is being 
trained by Mr. Holst. But nearly all 
the actors and the chorus of the ‘*King’s 
Attendants ’’ are Canterbury residents, 
drawn from the cathedral choir, local 
choral and other societies and various 


groups. The second chorus will be 
trained by Dr. Palmer, the cathedral 
organist. The play will be acted four 


times, in the late afternoon and evening 
of Monday, May 28, and Tuesday, May 
29. It will last probably from an hour 
to an hour and a half. Admission to 
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all seats will be free; and it is hoped 
that the gifts of the audience at the 
time will be sufficiently generous to 
meet the expenses. A limited number 
of reserved seats will be available (free 
of charge) on written application (with 
stamped addressed envelope) after May 
12 to the Play Secretary, The Deanery, 
Canterbury. 

This brief description will show that 
the writing, as also the presentation of 
‘* The Coming of Christ,’ is an impor- 
tant event. It is certainly, as I believe, 
an incident of great significance in the 
history of Canterbury Cathedral. | 
look upon it as a religious event, an 
act of religious dedication and 
inspiration, very proper for the Whit- 
suntide Festival. Here is an offering 
of gifts—poetry, music, beauty of 
colour and design, singing and acting, 
arts and crafts. Here also is the 
presentation of great religious truth to 
man’s imagination and senses in a 
glorious form. The nave of a cathedral 
has always been regarded as a place 
where it is natural to use a greater 
freedom than is possible in the choir. 
Those who know the Canterbury nave, 
with its rising flights of steps at the east 
end would hardly wish for a more 
beautiful setting for a noble and lovely 
play. 

In old days, in Canterbury and else- 
where, poetry and religion were closely 
associated; and in particular Drama 
meant much to the Church, and the 
Church to Drama. It is healthy for 
both, as well as for the general good, 
that such an association should be 
revived. There are many instances of 
such a revival already. I rejoice that, 
thanks to the poet, the musician and 
the artist, as well as to the help and 
sympathy of many others, Canterbury 
Cathedral is to do its part with “ The 
Coming of Christ.’’ 








“THE THREE POWERS’’ FROM THE DESIGN BY CHARLES RICKETTS, A.R.A. FOR ‘‘ THE COMING OF CHRIST 
BY JOHN MASEFIELD, TO BE PERFORMED IN CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL ON WHIT*MONDAY AND TUESDAY 
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N 1790 New Orleans gave opera its 
[inst comfortably lined nest in this 
country. Somewhat later it shared with 
New York the honour of housing the best 
drama of the United States. In the 
nineteenth century New York became the 
dramatic Mecca, but the Creole city was 
still important to the professional stage 
because of its warm reception of eastern 
successes usually the same year they were 
made in New York. In this twentieth 
century, however, although New Orleans 
has come within a day and a half of New 


York commercially, by airplane, it has 
been thrust two or three years away 
dramatically, largely because of the 


collapse of the whole road show structure. 
The southern city is out of the touring 
path for the few travelling companies 
that are worth while. It cannot have 
current productions of merit by first-class 
companies at all, and by _ second-class 
troupes only after Sublet, Illinois, and 
Nudivision, California, have ogled the 
worn costumes and heard the tired voices. 
Here then, professionally, is an isolated 


and neglected dramatic field, yet 
potentially one of the richest for the 
stage in America. It has atmosphere, 


background, culture and Latin tempera- 
ment that is so susceptible to drama. 

There is, in view of the present 
professional theatrical debacle outside of 


New York, but one solution for New 
Orleans: namely, to supply its own 


players and produce its own plays. In 
i916 a few aggressive and dramatically 
starved persons did this by forming a 
very limited organization called The Draw- 
ing-room Players. As the name implies they 
produced plays in the drawing-rooms of 
private houses. By 1919 the demand of out- 
siders to be given a chance to partake in 
the fun had resulted in a reorganization 
known as Le Petit Theatre du Vieux Carre, 
and in the leasing of rooms which were 
deftly transformed into a little playhouse. 
By 1922 the leased rooms were too small, 
and a site of adequate size was purchased 
and invested gradually with buildings and 
equipment. 
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To-day Le Petit Theatre 


owns 4a 
picturesque group of buildings surround- 
ing a little gem of a patio; it has 3,500 


sustaining members, and is _ financially 
independent and artistically free to do as 
it chooses. So well recognized has been 
its worth to New Orleans that a few 
years ago its perennial president, Mrs. 
James Oscar Nixon, was presented with a 
loving cup by one of the newspapers for 
having accomplished the most noteworthy 
civic achievement of any citizen. 


Although the founders of Le Petit 


Theatre du Vieux Carre were cognizant 
of the birth and growth of the Little 
Theatre movement in America, they 


were not actuated by it in creating and 
carrying on their own undertaking. The 
origin was independent, and although 
the development was paralleled to that of 
the Little Theatre and was stimulated by 
the latter toward a broad field of experi- 
ment, the first years in New Orleans were 
passed simply in filling the need of better 
plays than otherwise could be seen in the 
city. At first the entire activity was 
amateur, later a professional director was 
engaged to coach the players, and in the 
course of events a small staff was added. 
The first plays were one-act, and then, as 
paraphernalia and talent were acquired, 
full-length productions were staged. Along 
with these developments came the encour- 
agement of local playwrights to dramatize 
the life of the locality. Each, year a play 
by a local writer has been produced. 

It was not until this present year that 
Le Petit Theatre developed to a _ point 
where its leaders were willing to adopt 
a programme more’ expansive’ than 
formerly. This programme has differed 
from that of other years in its provisions 
for more elaborately staged productions than 
heretofore, under the guidance of a 
professional director of acknowledged 
repute; and for a clearly defined attempt 
to seek out and train more players in the 
organization by engaging an assistant 
director for the purpose. To aid in 
promoting these aims the latest equipment 
which could be found, adaptable for the 
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stage of Le Petit Theatre, was purchased. 


The man chosen as_ director was 
Walter Sinclair, who first gained his 
experience as the conductor of the 


Amateur Dramatic Club of Hong-Kong, 


China, during the years 1912-22. His 
success in the Orient excited the more 
interest and respect because his work 


was but the leisure of an active business 
career. This reputation brought him an 
offer from Hart House, in Toronto, 
where he directed two of the most 
successful seasons that unique Little 
Theatre has ever known. 

Mr. Sinclair became noted particularly for 
his settings and has carried on this depart- 
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ment of stage craft during his first produc. 
tions in Le Petit Theatre more elaborately 
than was ever done there before. It is Mr. 
Sinclair’s contention that as far as 
possible it should be the chief aim of 
little theatre to foster worth-while plays 
that cannot find production on the 
commercial stage. Consonant with this 
idea, the first three productions of the 
current season were ‘‘ The Mask and 
The Face’’ by Luigi Chiarelli (adapted 
and translated by C. B. Fernald); “ John 
Ferguson ’’ by St. John Ervine, and the 
Christmas fantasy ‘‘ The Rose and The 
Ring ’’ by Thackeray. Other productions 
will be of equal merit. 


STAGE DIRECTIONS 


By C. M. Bowen 


HE comparative scarcity of stage 
directions in Shakespeare’s plays has 
usually been attributed to the fact that they 
were first produced under the personal 
direction of the author, who could there- 
fore give his instructions to the actors by 
word of mouth. Modern dramatists, who 
are not always in that happy position, and 
whose plays are frequently published in 
book form before they are produced, are in 
the habit of writing elaborate stage 
directions, both for the guidance of the 
producer and for the benefit of readers, 
who are thus enabled to visualize the scene. 
It may be questioned, however, whether 
this practice has not been carried too far. 
It is true that the requirements of the 
modern realistic theatre demand from the 
dramatist more exactness than was 
expected from the Elizabethan, with his 
bare stage and vaguely localized scenes; 
though, as a matter of fact, Shakespeare, 
sparing as he is of directions, does 
frequently indicate not only the scene, but 
also the stage ‘‘ business,’’ in the course 
of the dialogue. Instead of saying 
‘* Scene: The Forest of Arden,’’ he makes 
the Duke say ‘‘ Are not these woods more 
free from peril than the envious court?”’’ 
If any of the characters have to shake 
hands, to shed tears, to cover their faces, 
or to make any other significant move- 
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ment or gesture, we get in the dialogue 
such lines as ‘* Let each man render me 
his bloody hand ’”’; ‘‘ Have you wept all 
this while?’’ ‘‘ Ne’er pull your hat upon 
your brows ”’ and so on; at which, it may 
be assumed, the players suited the action 
to the word. 

But the modern dramatist apparently 
gives the actor credit for less intelligence. 
and thinks it necessary to dictate to him 
every detail of his downsitting and his 
uprising. The following passage from 
Mr. St. John Ervine’s play ‘‘ The Ship,” 
seems to me a good example of this: 

Cornelius (pouring out the whisky): 
Say when, Sir! 

John (when enough has been poured out): 
Thanks ! 

As if any actor, but for this direction, 
would be likely to say ‘* Thanks!” 
before any whisky had been poured out, 
or, on the other hand, to wait till the 
glass was running over before he said it! 

A certain amount of stage direcfion is 
of course necessary. The dramatist must 
make it clear where his action is to take 
place, and he often desires, in addition, 
to convey by the setting an impression of 
what may be called the emotional tone of 
the scene. For instance, the furnishing of 
a room may at once suggest to the 
audience that its owner is rich, poor, vulgar, 
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STAGE DIRECTIONS 


artistic, slovenly, or any one of various 
other things. In such cases it would, 
however, generally be sufficient for the 
dramatist to state in the stage directions 
that this impression is to be conveyed, 
and to leave the scenic designer to use 
his own judgment about the means 
necessary to produce it. 

Another legitimate kind of stage 
direction is that which indicates the tone 
or manner in which certain lines are to be 
said. The same words will give a totally 
different impression according as they are 
spoken seriously or lightly, with a smile, 
or a sneer, or a break in the voice. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw has left it on record that 
the whole point of his play, ‘‘ The Devil’s 
Disciple,’”? was missed, and its meaning 
distorted, when it was first produced 
during his absence abroad. The dramatist, 
it appears, had omitted to state explicitly 
(thinking it was made sufficiently clear in 
the text) that Richard Dudgeon was not 
in love with Judith Anderson, and the 
actor had played it as if he were. 

It is not often that Mr. Shaw’s stage 
directions err on the side of scantiness; 
but, copious as they generally are, they 
are at any rate confined to things which 
can be conveyed to the audience either by 
the stage setting, or by the tone or 
expression of the actors. In other words, 
they are essentially dramatic; whereas 
descriptions of the past life of the 
characters, or of complicated thoughts 
which are supposed to be passing through 
their minds, certainly are not. 

“Is there a special manner of a man 
whose wife died ten years ago?’’ says 
Isobel to Royce in ‘‘ The Truth about 
Blayds.’” The characters in the play at 
once recognize this to be ludicrous; but 
it is no more than some modern dramatists 
expect the unfortunate actor to convey, 
without a line of dialogue in which to do 
i. Sir James Barrie is incorrigible in 
this respect. His plays are full of narrative 
passages, delightful to read, but more 
suitable to a novel than a play. In “A 
Kiss for Cinderella ’? Mr. Bodie is so much 
struck by Cinderella’s theory about the 
Venus de Milo that (in the words of the 
stage direction) ‘‘ he contemplates a 
letter to The Times.’? When the play was 
produced, if I remember rightly, the actor 


ejaculated ‘‘ By Jove! I must write to The 
Times about it!’ or words to that effect. 
It is difficult to see how he could possibly 
have conveyed the idea in any other way; 
but, that being so, why did not the 
dramatist write the line as part of the 
dialogue? 

The late Mr. William Archer was fond of 
praising the modern dramatist at the 
expense of the Elizabethan on the ground 
that he had a much more difficult task; 
forbidden such easy devices as_ the 
soliloquy and the ‘‘ aside,’? he had to 
convey all necessary information in the 
dialogue in a convincing and realistic 
manner. But perhaps Mr. Archer 
exaggerated his difficulties, or did not 
realize that he had discovered a way of 
evading them. The Greek dramatist had 
his chorus, by which he could convey to 
the audience what had happened before 
the beginning of the play; the Elizabethan 
had his prologue and his _ soliloquies. 
The modern dramatist dispenses with these 
devices, because he does not need them; 
he has discovered the almost unlimited 
possibilities of stage directions. 


A NOTE FROM STOCKHOLM 


An interesting and so far unique representation 
of ‘* The School for Scandal,’’ by Sheridan, is now 
being played in the Oscar Theatre of Stockholm. 
The stage, all the decorations and costumes are 
authentic eighteenth century, being borrowed from 
the rich theatrical collections of the Royal Theatre 
Museum at Drottningholm, outside Stockholm. 
The detailed directions of the original stage direc- 
tors of this play are strictly observed, and the stage 
is copied after one in the old Drottningholm Theatre, 
built in 1764-1766. 

The Drottningholm Theatre Museum contains the 
finest collection in the world of theatrical manu- 
scripts, music, stage directions, decorations, cos- 
tumes and stage models, dating from the sixteenth 
century down to the beginning of the nineteenth 
and representing the early dramatic art of the whole 
of western and southern Europe. Thus, it con- 
tains a series of rare Italian and French stage 
properties from 1500-1700; a model of the theatre 
in Parma in 1620; a reconstruction of a court ballet 
in about 1650; a French “ inferno ’’ scene from the 
latter half of the seventeenth century; and a tragedy 
stage, created by Bérain and tried at the Hotel 
Bourgogne Theatre in Paris before its being shipped 
to Charles XII of Sweden. The sketches of the 
decorations here, mostly French and from the time 
of Louis XIV, are said to be unparalleled in stage- 
land history. 
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WO legal cases of considerable in- 

terest to members of the British 
Drama League have been heard during the 
past month. The Citizen House, 
Bath, in which Miss Consuelo de Reyes was 
fined £10 and costs for the performance of 
a play in her private theatre has, naturally, 
excited a good deal of feeling. The decision 
of the Bath magistrates is held to imperil the 
position of many organizations who are in 
the habit of producing plays in unlicensed 
buildings. These productions are almost 
always of an educational or social char- 
acter, and a long-established tradition has 
allowed them to be regarded as outside the 
scope of the Theatres Act of 1843. 
The case of the Gate Theatre, London, 
is that of an organization working on some- 
what different lines from those obtaining at 
Citizen House. But the legal issues are 
very similar, although in the former case 
payment for tickets is obligatory, whereas 
at Citizen House entry is free by invita- 
tion, the expenses being to some extent met 
by a collection at the doors. In our view it 
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is unlikely that we shall witness any violent 
outbreak of repressive measures in other 
localities; but we welcome Miss de Reyes’ 
decision to appeal to a higher court. The 
recent growth in the number of unlicensed 
theatrical performances was bound sooner 


or later to attract the notice of the 
authorities, and elucidation is needed of a 


state of things which is _ admittedly 
ambiguous. The British Drama League 
and the interests it represents must 


bring all resources to bear, so that such 
movements as those represented by Citizen 
House and the Gate Theatre shall find their 
normal development safeguarded, and, if 
necessary, legalized. No one desires that 
assemblies of persons in conditions likely to 
endanger life or limb should be permitted 
under the technical plea that such assemblies 


are private and not public. But it 
is absurd that Little Theatre perform- 
ances on a small scale should be ham- 


pered by the same regulations which obtain 
in the case of performances which attract 
audiences of hundreds or even thousands of 
the general public. 
@ 

Drama League had the honour of 
paying a farewell tribute to Miss Sybil 
Thorndike and Mr. Lewis Casson, by a 
public dinner at the Mayfair Hotel on Sun- 
day evening, April 15. Miss Thorndike 
delivered a speech which will long be 
remembered by all who heard it. Other 
speakers included Lady Bell, Miss Lilian 
Braithwaite, Mr. Ben Greet, Mr. St. John 
Ervine and Mr. Lewis Casson. We were 
particularly glad that Lord Gorell accepted 
the League’s invitation to preside at the 
dinner, thereby proving his interest in our 
work and in the work of the theatre 
generally. 


The 


We have entered into a contract with 
Messrs. B. Roberts and Co., of Newport 
House, Great Newport Street, W.C., by 
which they will control the advertisement 
pages and advertising rights in Drama as 
from the next (June) issue of the magazine. 
All communications from those wishing to 
advertise in the journal should therefore be 
made to Messrs. Roberts at the above 
address and not to the British Drama 
League. 
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Association were to publish a collection of 


if Fi asso since I heard that the Shakespeare 


nat papers on ‘‘ Shakespeare and the Theatre ”’ I 
to had been eagerly looking forward to the book. I 
ed suppose it was really rather ingenuous of me, but 
ies | actually expected that the essays would be packed 
. with discussions on the merits of recent and very 
it varying methods of producing Shakespeare, such 
m- as, for instance, those at the Kingsway, the 
m- Maddermarket, and the Old Vic. Here at last, 1 
sin imagined, would be quiet and considered judg- 
~ ments on the work of the outstanding Shake- 


spearean producers, actors, and designers of to-day. 
of But, as I have admitted, it was really rather 
ingenuous of me, and wh2n | opened the book I 
ound that it began with an essay on Edward Alleyn 
and finished with ‘Some Early, records Illustrating 


of the Personal Life of Shakespeare.’? There were 
bil certainly some essays in between on subjects such 
q as Shakespeare’s stagecraft, his actors, his stage, 


and his audience, but although the writers had a 


n- great deal to say about the Globe and the Curtain, 
ke they had apparently never been inside the Kings- 
he way or the Maddermarket. I hasten to make it 
er quite clear that all the essays in this volume are 
extremely good of their kind, but I feel very 
an ‘ seenta ‘ 
strongly that nobody should attempt to criticize the 
hn theatrecraft of any dramatist, alive or dead, unless 
re he is able to discuss actual performances of the 
od plays at which he has himself been present. I am 
: not complaining against the critics who concentrate 
ne on the poetry and psychology in Shakespeare’s plays, 
ur or on the way he reflects the life of his times. 1 
re have a whole shelf of such books which have given 
me an enormous amount of pleasure. But I do 
maintain that as soon as critics start to write about 
Shakespeare as a dramatist and a man of the 
th theatre, it is absolutely essential that they should 
rt take recent productions of his plays into considera- 
“ tion. The real value of scholarly work and discus- 
y sion on this subject must ultimately be judged by 
nt its influence on modern productions of the plays. 
aS Essays which ignore this end are apt to be mere 
e academic tittle-tattle. 
0 Mr. Cumberland Clark’s study of Hamlet is 
another example of the reluctance of many Shake- 
ve spearean critics to admit that they have ever been 
e inside a theatre. Mr. Clark gets the length of 
a devoting an entire chapter to modern productions 


of Hamlet, and so far as it goes it is intensely 
interesting and useful. But he ends with Sir 
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Reviewed by Norman Marshall 


Johnston Forbes-Robertson, and carefully avoids 
any reference to more recent performances. I am 
beginning to wonder if there is some unwritten 
law among Shakespearean critics, broken only by 
the boldest among them, which decrees that it is 
bad form ta make the solution of some knotty 
problem easier by going to see the plays acted. For 
instance, one of the writers of this batch of criti- 
cisms is very worried as to whether it was really 
possible for the Elizabethan actors to get through 
the plays in the short time in which they are 
traditionally supposed to have been performed, but 
if this writer had troubled to go to the Madder- 
market he would have had all his doubts set at 
rest by actually seeing a play performed there prac- 
tically uncut within something very near the time 
taken by the Elizabethan performances. 

Apart from the chapter I have already mentioned, 
I found Mr. Clark’s book heavy reading, as he 
writes of his subject with a most oppressively 
solemn air of awe and reverence, handling the 
most battered platitudes of Shakespearean criticism 
as if they were infinitely fragile and precious. It 
was a relief to turn to Mr. Rannie’s pleasant essay 
on the scenery in Shakespeare’s plays—not stage 
scenery in the accepted sense of the word, but the 
scenery which the characters are continually paint- 
ing for us in their speeches. 

Mr. Lawrence’s two books deal entirely with 
facts, They make no pretence at criticism, so 
there is no need to quarrel with them for ignoring 
the modern stage. The smaller book consists 
mainly of a minute analysis of stage directions in 
old plays with a view to clearing up some of the 
problems of Shakespearean stagecraft. It is an 
extremely valuable book for giving a clear and 
accurate impression of the Elizabethan playhouse, 
and much of it is of real use to anybody seriously 
producing Shakespearean plays. ‘‘ Pre-Restoration 
Stage Studies ’’ is a similar book on a more 
elaborate scale. I was, frankly, prepared to be 
rather bored by it, but it soon engrossed me com- 
pletely. I cannot imagine anybody who has any- 
thing of the theatre in their bones failing to revel 
in the gossip provided by such chapters as those 
on the early prompt books, the practice of doubling, 
Elizabethan producing, noises off, stage properties, 
and so on. It is far and away the most readable 
book on the subject I have met with 

Mr. lL.ucas’s examination of Aristotle is 
immensely exhilarating. He lays about him 
with tremendous zest. With a crash down go 
ideas we had always sleepily and comfortably 
taken for granted. He interprets Aristotle in 
an essentially modern spirit, in the spirit of 
an age that has at last frankly admitted that 
pleasure is the end of art. He has no use for 
the conventional interpretation of the purgation 
theory. ‘‘ The theatre is not a hospital... we go 
to tragedies not in the least to get rid of emotions, 
but to have them more abundantly; to banquet, not 
to purge.’’ His indignation sweeps one along, 
and with him one’s mind revolts with sudden anger 
‘* at the thought of the besetting meanness of philo- 
sophers, who can seldom be disinterested, who make 
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life a reformatory, and beauty useful, and art a 
pill.’’ I repeat that it is an exhilarating book, an 
exciting book, and an extremely scholarly book in 
spite of its vigorously athletic style. 


‘* Three Plays with a Preface.”” By Noel Coward. 


Secker. 7s. 6d. 

“* Four One-Act Plays.’’ By St. John Ervine. 
Allen and Unwin. 3s, 6d. 

“The Treasure Ship.”” By John  Brandane. 


Constable. 6s. 

“* Five Restoration Tragedies.’’ Edited by Bonamy 
Dobree. Oxford. 2s. 

** Five One-Act Plays of Village Characters.’’ By 
Laurence Housman. Deane. Separately. Is. 
each. 

‘The King of Barvender.” 
** The Proof,’’ ‘*‘ George Proposes,’’ and ‘* The 
Back Way.’’ By James Lansdale Hodson. 
*“ Swift and Stella.” By C. E. Lawrence. 
Gowans and Gray. Is. each. 

** Pilgrim’s Progress.”” Dramatic Version. By 
Wilton Rix. Allen and Unwin. 2s. 


The publication of Mr. Noeit Coward’s two recent 
failures together with his banned play,, ‘* This Was 
A Man,”’ makes disturbing reading. I now have 
a distinct grievance against all the people upon 
whose advice I stayed away from ‘‘ Home Chat ”’ 
and ‘‘ Sirocco.”’ In print they seem to me often 
quite as amusing as Mr. Coward’s previous work, 
and considerably more interesting. In his preface 
the author describes the motive power behind each 
of these _ distrust of sentimentality 


By Allan Monkhouse. 


pleys as a 
amounting almost to hatred,’’ and attributes their 
failure to this, together with the fact that in these 
plays his treatment of sex is ironical rather than 
sentimental, ‘‘ an attitude of mind which to the 
average Anglo-Saxon is not only embarrassing but 
unpardonable.”’ I hardly think this is in itself 
sufficient explanation of the failure of these two 
plays in the theatre. Reading them, one detects 
a certain rawness of emotion, only very perfunctorily 
concealed. I can quite well imagine myself being 
a little embarrassed by them in a theatre, not for 
the reasons which Mr. Coward sets forth, but 
simply because there are moments when it is too 
obvious that Mr. Coward is “ery bitter, and that 
his bitterness is for the moment not under artistic 
control. In the theatre the spectacle might be a 
little embarrassing in the way that any display of 
uncontrolled emotion is embarrassing. Nevertheless, 
this is decidedly a book to read, whether or not 
one has already seen and enjoyed or detested the 
plays. The few people who fail to enjoy them in 
print will at least have the consolation of quarrel- 
ling violently with the preface. 

Mr. Ervine’s one-act plays are altogether too 
sentimental for me. That is not a criticism. It is 
merely a matter of personal taste. I like only one 
lump of sugar in my tea, but on that account I 
have nothing against those people who like five. 
The thought of it merely makes me feel a little 
squeamish in the same way that the generous senti- 
mentalism of ‘* Progress’? and ‘‘ She Was No 
Lady ’? makes me feel squeamish. ‘*‘ The Magna- 
nimous Lover’ is much more to my taste, but 
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since its production some years ago the theme has 
been used so often that it has lost most of its point 
The best of the four is ‘‘ Ole George Comes Ty 
Tea,”’ a beautifully deft and understanding study of 
three Cockney characters. 

‘““The Treasure Ship”’ suffers from a Sadly 
inadequate plot—hardly more than a tame practical 
joke which has to be spread very thin to “ make 
do’ for four acts. Still, the author manages to 
squeeze some amusing moments from it, and the 
characterization is so richly and vividly entertain. 
ing, without for a moment lapsing into exaggera- 
tion or caricature, that one is more than com. 


pensated for the skimpiness of the theme. The book 
also includes two one-act plays. One is the now 
well-known ‘‘ Rory Aforesaid,’’ easily the most 


gorgeously comic of the many versions of “ [Lg 
Farce de Maitre Patelin.’’ The other is “ The 
Happy War,”’ which is hardly up to the author's 
own standard. 

Mr. Bonamy Dobree’s selection of Restoration 
tragedies is well worth having for the sake of his 
preface even if one already owns all the plays in 
the volume. Very fittingly, it opens with Dryden's 
‘* All for Love,”’ ** beyond doubt a proud and lovely 
masterpiece.’’ I saw it performed some years ago at 
Oxford in the hall cf Merton College, and ever 
since I have been wondering why it is so neglected 
by the more intelligent amateur companies. As a 
play it is streets ahead of ‘‘ Anthony and Cleo- 
patra,’’ with which it is usually so unfavourably 
compared, ana it is reasonably easy to produce. 

Each of Mr. Housman’s five plays is technically 
a beautifully finished piece of work, but I feel that 
it is only in ‘‘ A Mint 0’ Money ”’ that he has a 
theme which is really worthy of his craftsman- 
ship. This very brief little comedy of character is 
decidedly a thing to be grateful for. Those who 
like Mr. Housman in sentimental mood will appre- 
ciate ‘* The Srow Man” and “ A Likely Story.” 
‘“* The Cal'ed and the Chosen” and “ The Prize 
Pigeon ”’ are ‘‘ kitchen plays,’’ redeemed from. con- 
ventionality by the perfection of the characterization. 
All five plays are ideally suited to village com- 
panies, 

I strongly recommend Mr. Allan Monkhouse’s 
““The King of Barvender ”’ to anybody on the look 
out for a dramatic one-acter with an_ original 
flavour and some opportunity for producing and 
designing. Mr. Hodson’s plays show that he is 
better at painting a character than constructing 
a play, but a North country company which could 
cast the plays to perfection would probably succeed 
in distracting attention from the weak construction 
of ‘“‘ The Backway ” and “ The Proof.’’ I hardly 
think ‘‘ George Proposes’’ is worth bothering 
about. Mr. Lawrence’s dialogue between Swift 
and Stella had better remain on the printed page. 
It is good reading but ‘ poor theatre.” 

Mr. Rix’s version of ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” is 
planned for a church with two side aisles, a centre 
one, and a chancel, but although it could easily be 
adapted to a stage, I doubt if it would be effective 
except in a church, as the whole version is narrative 
rather than dramatic. Within its limits it is 
admirably done, but I wonder how Mr. Rix man- 
aged to resist the flamingly dramatic opportunities 
which the book offers. 
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UR Drama League Easter Schools are 

primarily for producers and _stage- 
managers. But last year quite eighty per 
cent. of the students were eager to act. 
Expecting about the same proportion as 
this year’s school on Campden Hill we 
planned to rehearse plays with large casts 
and to give the greater part of the time to 
rehearsals. But the proportion of would-be 
players had dropped to about ten per cent. 
Achange of programme was inevitable, but 
could be easily improvised for Mr. Norman 
Marshall is able to deliver an orderly, clear 
and telling speech on any branch of his art 
at very short notice. Students were asked 
to suggest subjects not covered by other 
lecturers; an hour each day was taken from 
rehearsals and devoted to rousing talks on: 
first principles of stage-setting, lighting and 
costume ; noises off ; love scenes; laughter; 
tears; fights, etc., etc. 

In accordance with the original syllabus, 
Mr. William Simmonds gave a series of 
“ demonstration lectures,’’ with blackboard, 
models, properties and puppets on the art 
of production, especially it concerns the 
village producer. With brown and tinsel 
paper, paste and string, rags and wire, web- 


bing and sealing-wax, Mr. Simmonds 
achieves really beautiful properties. His 


directions for the making and use of port- 
able screens were particularly interesting, 
because they could be compared with the 
similar, but by no means identical, notions 
evolved by Mr. Weston Wells and repre- 
sented by models in the Exhibition Room. 
Both Miss Craig and Mr. Marshall 
encouraged students to try their hands at 
producing bits of the play chosen for 
rehearsal classes and criticized the results. 
One particular half-minute episode of the 
entry and grouping of five characters could 


be done, it was discovered, in fifteen 
different ways, without traversing the 


author’s directions or misrepresenting the 
effect he desired. 

The most helpful of the lectures by out- 
siders were Mrs. Wheeler’s on the Speak- 
ing of the Verse, Miss Constance Smedley’s 
on ‘Word and Gesture,’’ and Miss 
Each of 


Gullan’s on ‘‘ Verse Speaking.”’ 





SECOND EASTER SCHOOL FOR 
STUDENTS 


these three ladies has given her whole heart 
and mind to her special subject and can 
inspire others with enthusiasm for beau- 
tiful speech. We owe special thanks to 
the London Verse-speaking Choir, who 
helped Miss Gullan to illustrate her lecture. 
Mr. Housman’s reading of ‘‘ Possession ’’ 
was warmly appreciated. Indeed, to watch 
people ‘*‘ doing ’’ it proved in every case 
more inspiring than to receive instruction, 
though much was learned from Mr. Whit- 
worth on the craft of play-writing. 

For several years the dramatic work at 
the Hall School, Weybridge, has been 
known as one of the most striking examples 
of what can be done in definitely educational 
drama, and the Drama League was for- 
tunate in persuading Miss Gilpin to give, at 
the Arts Theatre Club, and in connexion 
with the Easter School, two performances 
of her latest production. ‘‘ The Lay of 
Sir Orpheo and Dame _ Erodys,’’ was 
invented and produced by the staff and 
scholars during last term, and the result 
delighted a packed audience at the matinée, 
and an almost full house in the evening of 
Wednesday, April 11. 

One was struck by the ingenuity and 
variety of method displayed throughout the 
play, which was composed largely of well- 
known songs and lesser-known excerpts 
from the medizval story, knit together by 
modern but very well-written interludes. 
There was no attempt to copy ordinary 
stage methods. The company was content to 
appear with faces not made up, and the 
chorus wore costumes reminiscent of the 
‘* Gym.’’ But the chief characters were 
dressed in the medieval manner, and the 
simple properties against a curtained or 
gold background were most effective. 

The girls knew exactly what they were 
doing, and spoke Chaucérian English with 
a clarity and gusto rarely heard, notably 
that which showed the luring of Erodys to 
the nether world. 

Sir Michael Sadler spoke in the after- 
noon, and in the evening Mr. Geoffrey 
Whitworth and Mr. Richards, Chief In- 
spector under the Board of Education. 
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A NOTE ON LOCAL HISTORY 


By Allardyce Nicoll 


OSSIBLY the credit for the appearance 
ie these two books* may justly be claimed 
by the Drama League; for both spring from 
that renewed interest in local theatres 
which has been so deeply fostered by the 
League during the last decade. Both are 
labours of love, and take their rise from a 
keen interest and pride both in past and in 
present county activities. 

The historians of the English theatre 
have to welcome both, and to hope that 
others of a similar kind will make their 
appearance. While London is, and always 
will be, the centre of our dramatic world, 
the provinces have their own share in the 
evolution alike of dramatic art and of 
theatrical tradition. Many of the particulars 
concerning local theatres will, of course, be 
of interest only to country antiquarians, but 
other facts will possess a larger significance 
and unless they be gathered together in the 
various centres and set forth in printed 
form our knowledge may some 
important pieces of evidence. The plan of 
each of these two books is fundamentally 
the same, save that Mr. Burley plunges 
boldly into the midst of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, while Mr. Sheppard devotes a pre- 
liminary thirty pages to medizval effort. 
This point of difference leads towards a 
general reflection, which may be of service 
to others engaged on similar researches. 
The reflection is this. Much of value for 
the study of the medieval stage may lie 
buried in local records, and it would be a 
considerable assistance to the historian of 
theatrical activity in the Middle Ages to 
have these local records searched and the 
relevant portions duly printed. On the other 
hand, the particular records may yield 
nothing or be entirely absent, in which case 
it would be useful to have some assurance 
on these matters. Mr. Sheppard and Mr. 
Burley both fail us in this respect. The 
former gives nothing that is new in his 
medizval chapter, while the latter begins 
his survey only in 1757. Sir Edmund Cham- 
bers collected a mass of local material in 
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** Evolution of the Drama in Hull and District.’ 
By Thomas Sheppard. (Hull: A. Brown and Sons. 
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his ‘‘ The Medizeval Stage,’’ but much 
remains yet to be gathered, and we should 
have felt especially grateful to Mr. § 
pard and to Mr. Burley had they thus car. 
ried their researches a trifle further and 
made their works exhaustive within their 
own range. 

The great danger confronting the local 
historian is the temptation to become dis. 
cursive and anecdotal. This danger Mr, 
Burley rather cleverly avoids, although Mr. 
Sheppard allows his feet to stray when he 
gets into the company of good Tate 
Wilkinson. Each, however, has based his 
work on the only sure evidence—play-bills; 
and quite a number of these have been 
reproduced in both volumes, while a mass 
of information gained from this source has 
been summarized in brief form. And here 
arises another general reflection. The local 
historians of the future would gain our 
warmest thanks were they to make a clear 
distinction between local plays and revived 
pieces from London. Indeed, I believe that 
every account of a provincial theatre ought 
to contain one appendix, presenting a list 
of all such dramas as seem to have been 
written specially for it or produced in it for 
the first time. In this way the local his- 
tories would very materially add to the 
materials at hand for the student of British 
theatrical activity. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir,—May one entirely unversed in the 
technicalities of art advance an opinion on the 
stage setting for the C£dipus of Sophocles, as pre- 
sented in the March number of Drama? 

Can there be any real justification for invention 
when we already have in Greek architecture the ade- 
quate background for Greek plays? What greater 
help toward understanding could be found than that 
offered by the sublime simplicity of the Temple ot 
Theseus at Athens, or that of Neptune at Paestum? 
—settings which would arouse neither conjecture 
nor confusion in the mind, a claim which surely 
cannot be made by Mr. Terence Gray’s design, simple 
though it may be. 

The spirit that permeated all Greek art was the 
same, whatever the medium chosen; do not modern 
presentations, therefore, call for equal consistency’ 

One wonders if it is truly artistic to impose on 4 
production a distinct personality, and whether such 
an act is not alien to the spirit of Greek art. 

Yours truly, 
Tonry ROWE 
11 Ty-Draw Road, Cardiff 








FIRST ACT OF ‘‘THE ADVENTURER,” BEING 
THE STORY OF MASTER PERKIN WARBECK, BY 
HUGH ROSS THE SETTING DESIGNED B\ 
WALTER SINCLAIR FOR THE PRODUCTION A1 
THE LITTLE THEATRE, NEW ORLEANS 
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PAINTING THE SCENE CLOTH 

Reproduced by permission of Mr. C. W, Beaumont 
from ‘‘ The Continental Method of Scene Painting 
by Vladimir Polunin. 
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HIS is a book (published by C. W. 

Beaumont, price 25s. net) which can be 
recommended to anybody who is in any 
way interested in the theatre. Vladimir 
Polunin’s explanations of the methods and 
materials used by Continental artists are 
clear and well expressed, and his observa- 
tions on mediums, colours, canvas, fire- 


Mproof, etc., should interest all painters for 


the stage. The story of his experiences in 


Ppainting for various managements, and for 


many designers, the trials and difficulties 
of which are not peculiar to the Continental 
method, should be read with interest, and, 
I venture to hope, with advantage, by all 
designers and producers, as well as scenic 
artists. 

To the two former I would especially 
recommend a paragraph on page 79, which 


smight well have been printed in letters a 


foot high :—‘‘ Doubts and variations from 
the original design are always detrimental 
to the work of the executor, since they 
impair the freshness of the painting and 
lead to all manner of disquieting surprises.’’ 
This is putting it rather mildly. 

Another opinion of the author’s which I 
would suggest is worthy of the considera- 
tion of producers, is that painted scenery 
demands that ‘‘ props’’ and_ furniture 
should be painted in the same medium and 
manner as that scenery. 

I do not agree with M. _ Polunin 
that it is impossible to get  individu- 
ality into painting on a vertical frame, 


nor that it is impossible to use any 
technique in that method which is 
possible in the Continental method. While 


I agree that ‘‘ drips’’ are sometimes a 
source of anxiety when painting on a frame, 
I know from experience that it is possible, 
even when using the thinnest and most 
flowing colour, to avoid them to a great 
extent. 

In a cloth recently painted a water-colour 
technique was used, over the thinnest pos- 
sible priming, with colours which were 
merely tinted size, but no drips had to be 


“THE CONTINENTAL METHOD OF 
SCENE PAINTING” 


A New Book by M. Polunin, reviewed by P. B. Hembrow 





dealt with, although the cloth was certainly 
sufficiently thin and ‘‘tight’’ to be folded up 
and packed for travelling. In this I admit 
that I had a certain amount of luck, but 
I would far rather deal with the removal 
of drips than with the removal of foot- 
prints on freshly-painted canvas, which 
M. Polunin admits do appear at times. 

This question of ‘‘ thin’’ painting is 
worthy of more consideration than it 
receives here, especially when scenery is 
painted definitely for touring purposes, and 
the Continental method of packing cloths, 
which M. Polunin explains might be used 
by touring companies in England with 
great advantage to their freight bills, pro- 
vided that their cloths were sufficiently thin 
and tight to stand it. 

One very real objection to painting on 
the floor in this country is that, owing to 
climatic conditions, drying is always likely 
to be a slow business, and I have found 
that a cloth takes much longer to dry when 
it is on the floor (unless the floor happens 
to be heated, which is not often the case) 
than when it is on a frame, and so has both 
sides of the canvas exposed to the air. It 
occurs to me that this may be the reason 
underlying the difference in method. I am 
quite willing to agree that painting on the 
floor offers some advantages over the 
frame method, particularly in that, as 
M. Polunin points out, it is often easier 
and cheaper to find a room with a large 
floor, than to find a properly equipped 
scenic studio with a frame; and if only one 
could be reasonably sure that paint would 
dry sufficiently quickly to enable one to 
walk over it after the lay in had been com- 
pleted, without loss of time, or fear of foot- 
marks, I think that this method might be 
more used here. 

M. Polunin is an enthusiast, and, like all 
enthusiasts, has, perhaps, slightly over- 
stated his case for floor painting, and, 
though he is sure to interest English 
artists, I do not think that he is more likely 
to convert them to the floor method, than 
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“THE CONTINENTAL METHOD OF SCENE PAINTING” 


an English artist would be to convert him 
to the frame method. 

The ‘‘ get up ”’ of the book is excellent, 
and the illustrations are admirably repro- 
duced and placed, and it is to be hoped that 
it will find its way, not only into the hands 
of painters and designers, but also into the 


hands of producers, and that they may 
** read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest ” 
the paragraph on page 79, which I have 
quoted, and no longer make drastic altera- 
tions to a scene after it has been Passed 
or, at the least, that they may consult the 
designer and painter before they do so. 


NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


PLAYERS OF NORWICH MADDERMARKET 


Under the shadow of a church and down a 
narrow alley, flanked by gravestones,—so we enter 
a small courtyard. Here is a quaintly irregular 
barnlike building. A sign shows a_ peacock 
perusing a book which lies on a short pedestal. 
This is the Maddermarket, the theatre of the 
Norwich Players. By a step we are transported into 
the Elizabethan age. The spirit of Shakespeare 
must rest here satisfied. 

The theatre is quite small but it will comfortably 
accommodate an audience of about three hundred. 
Stout wooden columns support a gallery which 
runs round three walls. It recalls picturesquely 
an old innyard. A large glass and metalwork 
shade of quaint design hangs from the roof. 
Roomy cofiers range round the walls. The apron 
stage is illuminated entirely from the front. Clever 
effects are so obtained without the many assessories 
of the modern theatre. There is no front curtain. 
The scenery, too, is limited. For instance, the sole 
scenery for ‘‘ Cortolanus ”’ was a broad flight of 
steps, occupying about half the stage, outer and 
inner curtains, drawn by the actors themselves at 
the close of each scene, and a small background. 
Simple but most effective! The performers are 
but slightly ** made up.’? No names but those of 
the characters portrayed appear on the programmes. 
There are no “‘calls.’’ The acting of the least 
character, of the mere ‘‘ walk on’”’ part, is 
impressive and sincere. 

The origin of the Norwich Players is interesting. 
Mr. Nugent Monck formed a company in 1910. In 
a small crypt-like building called the Old Musick 
Room, they perform:d medizval mystery and 
morality plays. Development and rising expenditure 
made them dependent on larger audiences. So they 
moved to the Maddermarket. 

Many tyres of plays are now produced. But 
Shakespeare prejJominates. Yet among the plays 
this season are works by Chekhov, Clifford Bax, 
Ibsen, Shaw and Beatrice Mayor. 

The fame of the Norwich Players has now spread 
abroad. Tliey have received offers to tour both 
Germany and America. But these have been at 
present declined fur the actors and actresses earn 
their living during the day by more prosaic means 
than the histrionic art. 

The Arts Theatre Club invited the Players to 
give a performance in London. They were the 
first amateurs to be so honoured, and ‘* The Lady 
from the Sea,’? by Ibsen, was performed there in 
March. 

The Decorative Art 


International Society of 
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awarded a medal for a model of the theatre shown 
at their Paris Exhibition of 1925. Incidentally, a 
model, curtains and other theatre designs, have been 
exhibited recently at the Whitechapel Art Gallery 
London. os 

It is a great work. One, as the Lord Mayor of 
Norwich recently pointed out, which brings national 
and international recognition to the city. 

F.C. G. 


COMEDY BY MISS MACNAMARA 


Miss Margaret Macnamara’s comedy of Saxon 
times entitled ‘‘ Yesterday *’ will be produced by 
the New Play Club at the Blackfriars Theatre on 
May 17 and 18. Mr. Granville-Barker bought an 
option on this play some years ago but he went 
out of management before he could stage it, and 
this will be its first public presentation. Miss Mac- 
namara, the organizing director of our Easter school 
for amateurs, has had several one-act plays produced 
in London, Manchester and elsewhere, but this is 
her first full-length play to be presented since the 
Stage Society performed ‘* The Gates of Morning.” 
Tickets for the performances of ‘‘ Yesterday ”’ can 
be obtained from the secretary of the New Play 
Club, 47 Parkhill Road, N.W.3. 


GRESHAM AMATEUR DRAMATIC SOCIETY 


The above society are to be congratulated on 
their production of ‘* The White-headed Boy,” by 
Lennox Robinson, at the Cripplegate Theatre on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, March 20 and 21. Everv 
member of the cast displayed a high standard ot 
efficiency. Mr, J. Clifford Turner was the producer 
and the whole performance ran with ease and brisk- 
ness. 

This Society is also lucky in possessing its own 
orchestra. The kall was full at the performance on 
Wednesday, March 21, and the play was received 
with great enthusiasm. It was altogether a delight- 
ful evening. 


THE BOYS’ COUNTY SCHOOL, HARROW. 
“ THE SHOEMAKER’S HOLIDAY” BY 
THOMAS DEKKER. 


In many ways this play is an admirable selection 
for a production by school boys. To begin with it 
gives us an excellent picture of Elizabethan Eng- 
land—with its gusto and bombasticity, its heroic 
splendcur ard its rich coarseness. As a realist 
(photographically speakin2) Dekker is superior to 
Shakespeare. It is to him, and possibly Heywood, 
rather than to Shakespeare that we should turn for 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


pictures oi sixteenth-century England. As a 
framatist he is negligible: his love scenes are 
mong the dullest and most stilted in the language. 
This, incideritally, is another point in its favour for 
ghool-boy production, since it makes the problem of 
male impersonation less of a difficulty. 

Now the quality of Dekker’s work lies in the 
richness Of his dialogue and the colour of his 
characterization rather than in action or situation; 
nd for this reason presents a considerable difficulty 
to the inexperienced actor. An actor who wants to 
get the most out of Dekker (and he did know how 
write good acting parts) must have any amount 
of variety—both of voice and gesture. Unfortunately 
the producer of the present production was too keen 
on keeping the pace going (an admirable virtue) 
to have helped his actors sufficiently in this way. 
The result was an energetic performance without 
variety, and tending towards restlessness. The 
girit of Dekker was not there except occasionally 
in some of the earlier scenes in the shoemaker’s 


shop. 
Fortunately the scene was saved by Mr. R. 
Nobbs: this young actor has a nice sense of 


characterization and good stage personality. We 
were able to believe in his Simon Eyre and so felt 
vry warmly towards this human little person. 
Other good performances came from Messrs. Cook 
(particulariy as the Dutchman), Wills (who 
improved as the play went on), Wood (for his 
simplicity) and Crafter (spoilt by intolerable rest- 
lessness). The scenery was always ingenious and 
very often pleasing. I particularly liked Eyre’s 
shop. Finally the Dance of the ’Prentices was 
altogether charming. Rosert NEWTON 


THE ISIS PLAYERS 
This little band of all-women players gave an 
interesting evening’s programme at the Blackfriars 
Theatre on April 3 of the th-ee one-act plays per- 
formed namely, ‘‘ Enter the Hero,’’ ‘‘ The Little 
Stone House,’’ and ‘* Possession,’’? the second play 
deserves special praise. Each part was well sus- 
tained, there was atmosphere, and the players held 
their audience, 
“Enter the Hero’? was 
would have been even better if the heroine had 
been a little less nervous. The hero was remark- 
aly good and looked most effective. 
“Possession ’? was good up to a point, but the 
contrast in the character of the three sisters could 
have been stronger. The ‘‘ picture ’? was extremely 
good. 
During the intervals Miss Mable Barnes sang 
tharmingly. 
It was a joy to come across an amateur per- 
formance which sfarted fairly promptly and did not 
have long dreary intervals between the plays. 


very enjoyable, but 


SCIENCE AND THE DRAMA 

There was an element of irony in the play 
recently presented through the ‘‘ Incogniti,’”? by Mr. 
|. R. Norman, of the British Museum (Natural 
History). 

The siory of ‘‘ Magnum Opus,” as the play is 
talled, is simple and convincing. It was brought 
before the public at a private production at St. 
Andrew’s Hall, West Kensington. Briefly, Mr. 


Norman depicts a young doctor, sympathetically 
played by Mr. P. J. Norman, who is on the track 
of 2 cure for cancer. His whole life has been devoted 
to research, and though he does not know it, there 
is a woman, Ruth Heatherley, who is in love, both 
with him ard with his work. Another empty- 
headed woman comes into his life; she takes him 
away from his research work, and he doubles his 
practice, The marriage is a failure, and Ruth 
Heatherley decides to take the plunge and live with 
him while divorce proceedings are pending. In the 
final act Ruth commits suicide because she has been 
told, as a result of a lightning diagnosis, that she 
is suffering from cancer. 

A happy ending is despised by the dramatist, 
whether professional or amateur, and Mr. Norman 
followed suit, but it is wrong to suggest that 
cancer is an incurable disease, justifying a young 
woman’s suicide. It is surprising, therefore, that 
such an ending should have been chosen by a man 
of science, and presented by the “* Incogniti ’? who 
are all, or most of them, science workers. 

The “ Incegniti,”? who will certainly be heard of 
again, did their best with a play that undoubtedly 
has promise. 


QUILL CLUB PLAYERS 


Three of the four short plays which the Quill 
Club Players gave at the Cripplegate Institute on 
Thursday, February 16, were written by members of 
the company. The other was Pinero’s well-known 
** Playgoers.”’ Perhaps pecause of a very pronounced 
nervousness which affected most of the members of 
the cast the prompter was far too much in evidence. 
It is difficult therefore (and it might be unfair) to 
judge of the quality of the plays themselves. We 
can, however, pay tribute to the undoubted merit 
of ‘‘ The Box,”’ a one-act piece by Dorothy Hewlett 
which was acted really well; Alfred Moore as 
Tom Weatherby and Daphne Mottram as Jenny 
Weatherby being particularly good. The other two 
pieces by members of the Club were comedies, 
““The Ungovernable Class,’? by Noel James, and 
“* The Budgiug of Barney,’’ by Adam H. Murray. 


THE TOLSTOY SOCIETY 


I always find it difficult to know what to say 
about a Dramatic Recital. It seems so very like 
taking one art form and representing it by a com- 
pletely different one: in other words, the play 
instead of being acted is recited. The word recital 
is, you sec, the key to the whole difficulty. This 
applies more particularly to comedy, and especially 
to comedy that borders very near to farce. Such 
was the case with Mrs. Manning-Hicks’s recital of 
Tolstoy’s *° The Fruits of Enlightenment.”’ 

This plav is a jest ai the expense of spiritualism, 
and so obviously belongs to “‘ The Private Sec- 
retary ’’ period, It would. however, probably act 
extremely well since it is full of life, bustle, and 
action. We have unfortunately seen too many of 
Tchehov’s plays to appreciate Tolstoy’s less subtle 
satire on che leisured aristocracy of pre-revolution 
Russia. Mrs. Manning-Hicks achieved something 
of a tour de force; for although never re-creating 
an atmosphere—as Ruth Draper might have done— 
she managed to hold the interest of the audience 
the whole time. Rosert NEWTON 
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THE FIELDFLOWER PLAYERS 
“THE PILGRIM’S QUEST” 


. 

Those who were fortunate enough to be present 
at St. Stephen’s Hall on March 20 spent a satisfy- 
ing evening. The Fieldflower Players presented 
“The Pilgrim’s Quest,’? by H. L. Hawkridge, 
B.Sc., and kept their audience attentive for 
nearly two-and-a-half hours. This, without 
help of scenery or stage lighting. ‘“‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Quest ’’ is a series of scenes in many 
lands, where a youthful pilgrim and his old cobbler 
companion travel in search of the true religion. 
From the terrified Jungle Devil Worshipper, the 
Confucian, Buddhist, Hindu, Muhammadan, and 
finally, the Christian Indians, these travellers find 
some truth, but only in the teaching of Christ is 
to be founa the pity and love of erring humanity. 

The Fieldflower Players gave an excellent per- 
formance. The whole cast was good and the pro- 
duction a memorable one. 


N. M. 


THE ABINGER AND WOTTON VILLAGE 
PLAYERS IN “ PRUNELLA ” 


After a lapse of several years, this Society 
initiated its rebirth recently with an_ entirely 
successful performance of Laurence Housman and 
Granville-Barker’s delightful fantasy. 

Miss Peggy Calthrop, of the Festival Theatre, 
Cambridge, who originally founded the Society, 
returned to produce the play, and to play Prunella 
with that wistful charm that is entirely her own, 
and the company was further strengthened by 
Mr. Waiter Meyjes, also of the Festival Theatre, 
who gave a brilliant performance as Scaramel, 
the very exacting part of Pierrot being played 
exceedingly well by Mr. Tom Harrison. 

Uncertain weather prevented the carrying out of 
the original intention of producing the play as a 
pastoral, and the performance was therefore given 
in an old converted tithe barn in the grounds of 
Wotton House, the home of John Evelyn, the 
famous diarist. 

Although hampered by the smallness of the stage, 
Miss Calthrop had produced the play with an 
exquisite sureness of touch, the whole production 
being absolutely in key, helped not a little by a 
very attractive setting by Mr. Arthur Wood, who 
had made masterly use of the very limited space, 
and admirable lighting effects. 


BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE ANNUAL 
MEETING 


The ninth annual meeting will be held in London 
on the afternoon of Friday, June 29, for the 
election of officers, council and other business. 
Nominations and items for the agenda should be in 
the hon. secretary’s hands not later than June 1. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Mr. Purdom’s “ Notes on Play-Choosing” 


Dear Sir,—I have read with great interest Mr. 
C. B. Purdcm’s ‘* Notes on Play-Choosing "’ in the 
March and April numbers of Drama, though | 
am depressed to find that his conclusions are nearly 
always directly opposed to those drawn from my 
own experience. For instance, in his classification 
of plays according to their aifficulty, he adopts the 
following order, putting the hardest first:— 
1 Comedy, 2 Tragedy, 3 Romantic plays, 4 Farce, 
5 Naturalistic plays. I do not know if anyone will 
agree with me, but personally I should arrange 
them as follows:—1 Farce (the hardest), 2 Roman. 
tic plays, 3 Naturalistic plays, 4 Tragedy, 5 Comedy 
(the easiest). ‘ 

I have put farce first because the pace at which 
it has to be played makes it exceedingly hard for 
amateurs, ard if it drags the production is entirely 
spoilt. Romantic plays are difficult because they are 
remote from real life. A special atmosphere has to 
be created, ard if this is not done the play is life. 
less and unconvincing. Naturalistic plays, i.e, 
homely plays dealing with commonplace people, are 
not easy to do well, and urless they are very well 
done they are dull and boring. Tragedy, however. 
if rightly played, appeals to the sympathy of the 
spectators, and predisposes them in its favour, while 
the light, amusing dialogue in comedy puts them in 
a good humour from the start, and helps them to 
enter into the spirit of the piece. 


In the same article Mr. Purdom says, “ one-act 
plays are easier to do than full-length plays. Three 
or four one-act plays require much less effort than 
one three- or four-act play.’ Here, again, my 
experience has been the reverse. Much, of course, 
depends on the size of the Dramatic Society. When 
several people are available as stage-managers it is 
no doubt ezsier to produce four short plays than 
one long one, but, in a society where the member- 
ship is small, it often happens that the same stage- 
manager has to undertake the production of the 
three or four plays, and that the same actors have 
to take part in at least two of them. This obviously 
gives more work to the producer. From the actor's 
point of view, too, it is easier to take a fairly long 
part in a three-act play than two short parts in 
different plays. When considering a triple or 
quadruple bill one has also to remember the greater 
difficulty in getting a short play across. The per- 
formers, having a relatively short time at their dis- 
posal, have to grip the audience from the beginning 
or they are fore-doomed to failure. In a long play, 
even if there is a certain ** wooden-ness ’’ at first, 
the players have a chance to make good before the 
curtain falls at the end of the last act. 


Yours faithfully, 
S. Frepa Paynter. 


9 The Terrace, St. Ives, Cornwall. 
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BUY YOUR PLAYS and STAGE-BOOKS 


through the 


DRAMA LEAGUE BOOKSHOP 


at 





8 ADELPHI TERRACE 


es 


All books advertised and reviewed in “ Drama” obtainable by return. 
Any book on the Theatre, English and Foreign, procured if not in stock. 


Special service in connection with Drama Bookshop of New York. 


Prompt Service Guaranteed 
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to one short criticism free 
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RoyaLty THEATRE 


JOHN DRINKWATER’S 


New Play, 


BIRD IN HAND 


3s. 6d. net 


As PLAYED Ar THE 


and 2s. 6d. net 


“A delighttui little character."’ 


Glasgow H-rald 


comedy of 





FOUR PLAYS by the Brothers 


QUINTERO 


In English Versions by 


Helen and Harley Granville-Barker 


THE WOMEN HAVE THEIR WAY Qs. 6d. net 

A HUNDRED YEARS OLD 2s. 6d. net 

FORTUNATO 2s. net 

THE LADY FROM ALFAQUEQUE | 2s, Gd. net 
In one vol., with a Preface, 10s. 6d. net 

** All four are comedies—gentle, charming, good- 
humoured and sentimental.’’—Daily Herald. 
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By GEORGE CALDERON. One Act. 


ls. net. 
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By DOROTHEA ROCK. In 
ls. net. 


Two Acts. 
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The “Little Plays’” Handbook 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


Boards. 5s. net. 


For Producers and 


Based by the author on practical experience of 
pe rformances of his ‘* Little Plays of St. Francis ”’ 
Plays. 


and other Franciscan 
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GEORG BUCHNER 


3 PLAYS 


Translated by GEOFFREY DUNLOP 
With portrait, 7s 6d net 


‘Mr Dunlop has done a very interesting thing, 
for he proves that a century before our time 
the expressionist movement in the drama was 
anticipated. . . . , 

LEONCE AND LENA is a satire under a 
cloak of fantasy, of which the dialogue (though 
translated by Mr Dunlop into more or less 
colloquial English) is more than once reminiscent 
of HAMLET. DANTON’S DEATH 


is a 
quick-moving revolutionary drama, and _ the 
most powerful of the three plays. WOZZEK 


is a feverish and incoherent fragment, which, like 
all Biichner’s work, couples extreme coarseness 
with a high lyrical beauty. Biichner’s plays 
are vivid and full of ideas. Mr Dunlop 
has done his work very well, and in his precise 
and beautifully. worded introduction gives us not 
only an interesting account of the life and works 
of Biichner himself, but also a valuable survey 
of the condition and movements of Germany in 
the early nineteenth century.’—Observer. 


* 


The best short account of the origin of drama 
and its history down to modern times is 


FIRST PLAYER 
by IVOR BROWN 


Dramatic Critic of The Manchester Guardian 
and The Saturday Review. 2s 6d net 


‘Mr Ivor Brown was the man for the job. He 
has a passion for the theatre, as well as a lively 
prose style. A model of its kind.’—Daily News. 


* 


The vogue of 


MELODRAMA 


Read—better still, act—the authentic texts of 


SWEENEY TODD 


and 


MARIA MARTEN 


* Such writing is beautifully superior to burlesque 
‘ Mr Slater is amusing and shows an 
enthusiast’s researches.’—Times L.S. 


Barnstormer Plays with introductions by 
MONTAGU SLATER 
Coloured wrappers, 2s 6d net each 


Of all booksellers 


we j GERALD HOWE 


23 SOHO SQUARE LONDON 
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MUSICAL PLAY 


FOR WOMEN’S INSTITUTES 
and VILLAGE PERFORMANCE 


(SUITABLE FOR CHILDREN, JUNIORS AND ADULTS) Vocal Length of 
score Libretto Performance 
s. d 
ouR TOYS (or Our Dolls’ House). 
fairy vision in one peep. Music by Cotsford Dick, etc. (For children and juniors) 2 6 8d. 25 mins. 
OLD KING COLE AND GOOD QUEEN COLE. 
Operetta in 1 Act. Music by Florian Pascal. (For children) 4 0 8d. 40 mins 
cock ROBIN - Rage | WREN. 
Jperetta in 1 Ac Music by Florian Pascal. (For children) 3 0 6d 30 mins. 
AUNT TABITHA’S FAIRY VIsiTOas, 
Operetta in 1 Act Music from various sources (For children) 2 0 - 45 mins. 
THE, KNAVE OF HEARTS 
xtravaganza_ in Act. Music by Lionel Elliott. (For children and juniors) 3.0 8d 25 mins. 
THE COUNTRY FAIR. ; 
Costume Cantata Music by Lionel Elliott. (For children and juniors) . eee 3 6 8d. 45 mins. 
THE WORN- out SHOES. 
Chora! Pl: Music by Waddington Cooke (For children (boys) and juniors) : 3.0 8d 45 mins 
SetLbem. ; 
n Operetta, with recitations, in 1 Act. Music by Florian Pasca For children and juniors) 2 6 3d 45 mins. 
MARY AND SAIR“«<Y (or Faithless Tommy) 
Musical Sketch, without dialogue Music by Richard Thiele. I idults—2. I 2 6 10 mins 
A LOVE CYCLE (or “ Dangerous to Cyclists *’) 
A Musical Duologue. Music by Sydney Fane (For adults—1 M., 1 F.) 2 ¢ 20 mins 
VINGT-ET-UN ; ; 
An Operetta with dialogue in rhyme In 2 Acts Music by Virginia Wintl (For uniors 
and adults—2 M., 6 YF.) ; ia 2 ¢ Rd 50 mins 
BOX B. ; : 
4 Musical Trifle in One Scene. Music (partly) by R. Corney Grain. (For adults—2 M., 2 F 20 8d 25 mins 
EXTREMES. . . 
Drawing-room Operetta, with dialogue in rhyme. In 1 Act, Music by Odoardo Barri. (For adults—6 F) P< 6d 60 mins 
SECRETS ‘OF THE HEART. ; : 
Musical duologue in One Scene. Music by Liza Lehmann. (For adults—2 F) 3 0 8 mins 
THE QUAKER. 
— Operetta. In 1 Act. Music by Charles Dibdin. (For adults—3 M, 3 F) 3 6 1 6 60 mins 
For further particulars of the above and other plays send for THI \IB-NAIL PLOTS, Part 1 (Operas. Operettas, Cantatas 


Sketches, Musicai Plays, etc.) 


120 pages 


JOSEPH WILLIAMS LIMITED * 


Post free \s. 


GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, 
W.1. 






































The 
Blackfriars Theatre 


WILLIAM STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C.4 


CHARMING “BIJOU THEATRE 


Seating 160 : Luxuriously Equipped 
THE HOME OF LEADING AMATEUR CLUBS 


BOOKING NOW 
1928/29 
SEASON 


Stage and other Lighting, Stock Scenery, 
and Stage Furniture, Stage Manager, Cloak 
Room Attendants, and Dress Rehearsal, 
included in terms without further charge. 


CINEMATOGRAPH, with Operator. 


For vacant dates and terms apply 
5740), 


(City 
E.C.4. 


Manager 


Blacrfriars Theatre, William Street, 














THE NEW PLAY CLUB 


First Performance of 


YESTERDAY 


A Comedy of Saxon Times 





MARGARET MACNAMARA 
AT THE 


BLACKFRIARS THEATRE, 
Blackfriars, 
May 17th and 18th, at 7.45 p.m. 


Lever House, William Street, 


No tickets can be sold at the doors. They 

can be obtained in advance from the 

Secretary—T. Bott, 47 Parkhill Road, 

N.W.3 T.N.: Primrose Hill 0043. 

Stalls, 5s. od.; Pit Stalls, 3s. 6d.; Unre- 
served, 2s. 4d. 
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MAY TERM 





pril 23rd 
THE PRETENDERS 
HENRIK IBSEN 
April 30th 
THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE 
BERNARD SHAW 
May 7th 
THE RIDING TO LITHEND 
GORDON BOTTOMLEY 
A ROYAL AUDIENCE 
TERENCE GRAY 
14th 


LILIOM 
FRANZ MOLNAR 


\/ 21st 


THE EMPEROR JONES 
THE DREAMY KID 
EUGENE O'NEILL 
Vay 28th 
ADAM THE CREATOR 
KAREL & JOSEF CAPEK 
June 4th 


THE BIRDS 
ARISTOPHANES 





T he Most Progressive 
Theatre in England 





Are you interested in India? 


THEN 


MAKE the object of your 
next Charity Performance the 


“Four and a Half Indian 
Colleges Fund” 


(To train Indian Women Doctors and 
Teachers in India). 


All inquiries and offers gladly received 


by the Appeal Secretary, 
The 


‘FOUR AND A HALF INDIAN 
COLLEGES FUND,” 


12 PALMER STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 














PRODUCER WANTED 


THE LEEDS ART THEATRE is open to 
consider applications for the post. of 
producer and artistic director for Season 
1928-9. 26 weeks’ engagement from Sep- 
tember to March. Applicants must be 
accustomed to experimental theatre pro- 
duction. Full particulars and salary required 
to the Secretary at Wellington Chambers, 
i.KEDS. 

















IN THREE MONTHS YOU CAN EARN MONEY 
BY YOUR PEN. 


Tuition by Post in Journalism, Story- 
Writing, Editing and Reviewing. 


SCENARIO WRITING A SPECIALITY 


Concise, Fascinating, Inexpensive Courses, Literary Revision 

d Advice. MSS. considered for Publication or Sale. Write 
for Free Booklet, ‘“ The Pleasure and Profit of Authorship,” 
to tl Secretary, 


IMPERIAL SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 
Penshurst, Rochford Rd., Prittlewell. 
Or apply London Rep., C. D. Dutton, 93 Mortimer St., Wi 




















LAURA SMITHSON 


[R.A.M, Elocution, Double Diploma, Regd. T.R.C. 
DF principal West End Theatres and Old Vic Shakespeare Co. 


» ECOMMENDED by Sir Frank Benson, Miss 

Lilian Baylis, Miss Sybil Thorndike, Miss 
dys Cooper, Miss Edith Craig, Lady Gomme, 

» Greet, Esq., Mrs. Cecil Chesterton, William 


OICE PRODUCTION 
‘SPEAKING VERSE 
“DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE 
STAGE TRAINING 


prepared for ELOCUTION DIPLOMAS. 
Schools within reach of London visited. 


MERING AND OTHER DEFECTS OF SPEECH 
SUCCESSFULLY TREAT&D. 


iddress: 102 Abbey Road Mansions, N.W.8 


Northern Connection : 


IVY SMITHSON 
Ropner Terr., Stockton-on-Tees, Co. Durham 
and 102 Abbey Road Mansions, N.W.8 


: fpraracsntotive ae Postey Societe om pry in Verse Speaking 
all School of 





ST. PANCRAS 
PEOPLE'S THEATRE 


36 TAVISTOCK PLACE, W.C.1 
Telephone: Museum 9469 


Director and Producer: Miss Maude Scott 


A Fresh Play each week by Amateur 
Company under Professional Producer. 
Performances Thursdays at 8 p.m. 
(Saturday performances for Neighbourhood only) 


This Month’s Productions 

May jrd & Sth 
“A KISS FOR CINDERELLA” Sir James Barrie 
May 10th & I2th 
*“*AN po tnge-yh THE PEOPLE’’ Henrik Ibsen 
aS lith 

SECRETS” ***udolph Besier & May Edginton 
May 31lst & June 2nd 
“ALCESTIS” Euripides (trans. by Gilbert Murray) 


DISCUSSION. Sunday evening, May 20th, at 
8.30 p.m., “‘ An Enemy of the People,” led by 
Mr. HORACE SHIPP. 


Admission 6d Front Seats 1/3 and 2/4 (reserved) 


NOTE.—There ere vacancies for MEN, and 
for LEADING JUVENILE WOMEN, as 
well as others. Casting for the Autumn 

ion any . aug ripen 
o ties for Serious teurs and 
Frreeeal Students. 














Annual Subscription to 
DRAMA 


SIX SHILLINGS, post free 


Apply 
9 8 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2 
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THE CITIZEN HOUSE PLAYERS 
of Bath have a large number of 


Stage Dresses 


oon Celtic, Saxon, Medieval, Shakespearian, 

teenth Century and Fantastic, which they would 

glad to loan to members of the British Drama 

¢ ONLY at five shillings each and upwards, 
according to estimate. 


| APplication for loan of these dresses should be made in the 
| first instance to the Hon. Sec. of the Drama League, 
8 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C3 











THE 


GINNER-MAWER 


SCHOOL 
of DANCE & DRAMA 


The Three Years’ Course includes— 


GREEK DANCING DRAMATIC REHEARSAL 
NATIONAL and CHARACTER DANCING mine 


P NIN 
STAGE MANAGEMENT and COSTUME DESIGN 


Lecheys to Ge Shiny cad. Mowy of 9: SANG. Oe 
Students experienced in all Poa of Dancing and Dramatic 
Art are available for stage engagements. 


Qualified Teachers are available for resident or visiting posts. 
All the work of the School is under the direction of 


RUBY ,,, IRENE 
GINNER MAWER 


assisted by a Highly Qualified Staff. 
For all particulars apply to— 
The Registrar, The Ginner-Mawer School, 


Philbeach Hall, Philbeach Gardens, S.W.5 
"Phone: Frobisher 2767 




















THE q 
BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE @ 


LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN 


Vice-Presidents : 
THE EARL OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES 
VISCOUNT BURNHAM VISCOUNT ROTHERMERE 
MISS LENA ASHWELL, O.B.E. 
ARNOLD BENNETT W. L. COURTNEY SIR BARRY V. JACKSON 
THE RIGHT HON. J. R. CLYNES, M.P. SIR J. MARTIN HARVEY 
SIR MICHAEL SADLER, K.C.S.I. THE RT. HON. J. H. THOMAS, M.P. 
Hon, Treasurer: Chairman of the Council: 
ALEC L. REA HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 
Hon, Secretary: 
GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 
Council : 
KENNETH BARNES ELSIE FOGERTY W. LEE MATHEWS 
LAURENCE BINYON LT.-COL. HEADLAM, D.S.O., WALTER PAYNE 
F. S. BOAS, D.Lurr. O.B.E., M.P. L, du GARDE PEACH 
LEWIS CASSON MARY KELLY C. HAROLD RIDGE 
EDITH CRAIG GERTRUDE KINGSTON ALBERT RUTHERSTON 
A. C. CRICHTON HOLFORD KNIGHT MAUDE SCOTT 
W. A. DARLINGTON THE HON. MRS. ALFRED W. J. TURNER 
EDWARD J. DENT LYTTELTON PENELOPE WHEELER 
J]. FISHER WHITE THE MASTER OF THE TEMPLE 


Library Committee: 
F. S. BOAS, D.Litt., Chairman 


C. 0.G. DOUIB) JOHN DRINKWATER ASHLEY DUKES ALBERT RUTHERSTON © 
NIGEL PLAYFAIR ALEC L. REA H. F. RUBINSTEIN DR. C. J. SISSON. 


sb Bern aim of the British Drama League is to assist the development of ti 
Art of the Theatre, and to promote a right relation between Drama and fh 
Life of the Community. : | 


MEMBERSHIP of the League is open to all persons who are coils 

cerned with the practice or enjoyment of the Art of the Theatre 
y" may be acquired by the payment of an annual subscriptiol 
ot AI Is. a 


Any oanine’ society or group of not less than ten persons ma 


become affliated to the Drama League, and as an afhliated body 
shall acquire and exercise all the privileges afforded by the League 
including free receipt of ‘‘ Drama’’ monthly and the use of t ie 


League’s Library. The minimum affiliation fee is £1 1s. 
Further tarticulars from the Hon. Secretary. 


8 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: Gerrard 8011. 
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